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FOR the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 

A Dissertation on the causes and effects of SPASM 

in FEVERS. — By Dr. Nathan Smith. 

(Concluded from page 35.^ 

The influenza which prevailed in 



SECT. III. 

WE have hitherto treated of the 
caufes and effects of fpafm in 
fevers, from the firft attack of debili- 
ty in the fyftem, to its final refolution. 
It now remains to inquire after thofe 
caufes of debility which we havecon- 
fidered as the remote caufes both of 
fpafm and fever. We can only judge 
of the nature of thofe debilitating 
powers by their effedts, and although 
they are very various in this refpect, 
yet as they all agree in this, that they all 
produce fome degree of debility in the 
fyftem to which they are applied, they 
are properly denominated debilitating 
powers. 

The fource where many of thefe re- 
mote caufes of fevers fpring are fuf- 
ficiently afcertained, while others are 
involved in obfeurity ; this is the cafe 
with the remote caufe of the late in- 
fluenza, of which I purpofe to treat, 
with a defign to inquire after its ori- 
gin ; but previous to an inquiry of 
this kind, it may not be improper to 
give a fhort hifiory of that difeafe. 

The influenza is what Dr. Cullen 
calls a contagious catarrh, and belongs 
to the order of profluvia. 

The fymptoms of this difeafe may 
be divided into two kinds, common 
and proper ; the common fymptoms, 
fuch as are common to it and ev- 
ery other febrile diforder of this kind, 
is the debility in the beginning of the 
difeafe, fucceeded by fpafms, reac- 
tion, increafed fecretion and excre- 
tion of bile, &c. The proper fymptoms, 
fuch as are peculiar to the influen- 
za, and diflinguifh it from every other 
difeafe of this kind, are an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, attended with cough, 
expectoration, &c. an inflammation of 
the membrane of the nofe and eyes, 
accompanied with a difcharge of 
mucus. 

Dr. Cullen has marked but one 
fpecies of this genus of diforderfarif- 
ing from contagion ; that there are 
more may be thought uncertain, but 
to me it appears probable. 
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the autumn of 1789, and that in the 
fpring of 1790, exhibited appearances 
fo far different, as to induce plivficians 
to think they were different difeafes. 
The former agreed exactly with the 
contagious catarrh defcribed by Dr. 
Cullen ; the latter did not affect the 
membrane of the eyes and nofe fo re- 
markably, it was attended with great- 
er debility, more bile in the alimen- 
tary canal, higher fever, a more vio- 
lent pain in the head, back, and limbs, 
and I think it proved fatal to more 
people than the former. 

It may be urged that the difference 
between the two above defcribed dif- 
eafes, proceeded from the difference 
in the feafons of the year in which 
they occurred ; but we do not find 
that difeafes are effentially changed 
by the feafons of the year, (e. g.) the 
meafles are fpecifically the fame at 
whatever feafon they occur. The 
feafon of the year feems only to ope- 
rate by rendering the fame concourfe 
of fymptoms more or lefs violent. 

I fit may be admitted that there are 
two fpecies of the lame genus, I aflt 
whether it is not probable that there 
are feveral others, and that moft, if not 
all thofe complaints commonly termed 
colds, originate from fome fpecies ot 
influenza ; to me it appears in the af- 
firmative. 

I believe there is feldom a year but 
that at fome particular feafon there is 
a very general complaint of colds, 
though often fo flight as not to attract 
the attention of phyficians, yet it fel- 
dom happens that we C3n refer thofe 
complaints to any unufual expofure 
to cold ; at leaft this has generally 
been the cafe with me, in the courfe 
of my experience, both with refpect 
to myfelf and the patients I have at- 
tended. 

1 have had the influenza a number 
of times, fincel have had fome knowl- 
edge of difeafes and their caufes, but 
could never, with any degree of cer- 
tainty; refer it to an application <:{ 

cold. 
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cold. At ether times I have been 
cxpofed to cold, under every circum- 
stance that would be likely to give it 
effect, without ever being fenfible of 
its producing tliedifeafe. 

Finally, 1 am doubtful whether 
cold of itfelf ever produced the ca- 
tarrh, or any thing like it. 1 am in- 
duced to think that it is always pro- 
duced by a fpecifick contagion. 

I can readily conceive how cold can 
aggravate the catarrh, and believe, that 
on further inquiry, it will be found 
that molt of the continued fevers, 
v. inch are not produced by fome other 
contagion, may be referred to the 
head of influenza, made worfe by cold 
or other ctrcutnftances. 

What the fource of this contagion 
is, procucmg influenza, is difficult to 
determine ; but we (hould not be 
deferred from an inquiry of this kind, 
by the apparent difficulty of fucceed- 
ing. Perhaps the following observa- 
tions, though far from being conclu- 
sive, may throw fume light upon the 
fubject. 

As there is no effect without a caufe, 
there muft be Some efficient caufe 
producing this order of fevers. That 
the air is the medium through which 
it is applied to the human body, I 
irnft will not bedifputed, but that the 
air of itfelfi aflified only by heat, cold, 
and moifluie, can produce the effect, 
is highly improbable, confequently v. e 
muff attribute this quality of the air 
to fome foreign matter fufpended in it. 

As it is very unlikely that we Shall 
ever be able to detect this matter, as 
it exifls in the air, fo as to bring it 
under the examination of our fenfes, 
I fhall only endeavour to inveftigate 
the fource whence it fprings. 

That it is often communicated from 
one perfen to another, is very prob- 
able, but that it is never propagated 
by other means, is doubtful. I am of 
the opinion that it is. I have known 
children attacked with a dyfentery, 
(which is a fpecies of the fame order 
of fevers) who lived feveral miles dif- 
tant from any o f her family, and had 
r.ever been abroad, or approached by 
any perfon affected with the difeafe ; 
in this cafe it would be difficult to 
account for the difeafe on the fuppo- 
fition that it is always produced bv 



contagion from human bodies. Frofn 
fuch observations, I am Induced to 
believe that both influenza and dyf- 
entery are often produced by a conta- 
gion arifing from the putrefaction of 
vegetable matters. 

From the firft of Auguft to the firft 
of November, and from the middle 
of March to the firft of June, pCrhapS 
there is more putrefaction going on 
among vegetables, than at any other 
period of the year. By the firft of 
Auguft many vegetables have acquir- 
ed their full perfection, and begin to 
decline and pafs into a putrid fiate, 
fome fooner and others later. This 
putrefaction continues til! it is arrefted 
by the cold of winter, which puts a 
fiop to it before the vegetables have 
all palled through the feveral fhiges 
of putrefaction, and fufpends them in 
this Situation, till the warmth of fpring 
renews the putrefaction. 

"When the fpring finishes, the ptl- 
trifaftion begins in the autumn, which 
perhaps is not fully accomplished till 
the firft of June ; from this time to 
the firft of Auguft, vegetables are 
generally in a growing fiate, which as 
effectually prevents putrefaction in 
them, as the cold of winter. 

If it mould be found that the dif- 
eafes of which we are treating occur 
oftcneft in thofe feafons which 1 have 
fuppofed moll productive of putrefac- 
tion, it will be a corroborating cir- 
cumftance in favour of our opinion. 
I am ready to believe that this is the 
cafe, both from my own obfervalions, 
and what I can collect from authors. 

That dyfenteries occur ofteneft in 
the latter part of fummer, and begin- 
ning of autumn, is beyond a doubt ; 
and I think I have feen dyfenteries in 
the fpring, about the time the fnow 
went off, and things which had been 
frozen during the winter, became 
thawed. 

That influenzas or catarrhs are alfo 
moft frequent in the fpring and au- 
tumn, I believe is evident to thofe who 
have paid much attention to the mat- 
ter ; nor is it any argument againft 
our opinion if they Should occur at 
other feafons, for if they are commu- 
nicated from one perfon toanother,it is 
not to be expected that the dif'eafes 
fitould ceafe immediately on the caufe 
which 
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which firft gave rife to them being re- 
moved. 

Another circumftance which may 
ferve to fuppoit this opinion, if duly 
attended to, is the analogy between 
this order of fevers and ihtermittents 
which evidently arife from a conta- 
gion produced by other fubflances 
than human bodies ; this contagion 
agrees with that producing influenza 
and dyfentery, in its being capable of 
producing its effects more than once 
upon the fame perfon ; whereas thofe 
contagions producing febrile difeafes, 
and which arife from human bodies 
only, can arFecl the fame perfon, but 
once (e. g.) the meafles, final I pox, &c. 

Intermittenfs are alio mot't preva- 
lent in thofe feafons of the year moft 
favourable to putrefaction ; and though 
they may appear at all feafons, yet it 
has long been known that they are 
chiefly contracted in the fpring and 
autumn ; and when they appear at oth- 
er feafons, it is commonly in confe- 



quence of their being protracted by 
fome means or other. 

On the other hand, thofe difeafes 
arifing from human contagion, appear 
as ofren in the winter, as at any other 
time ; and I think generally fprcad 
with the greateft rapidity in this fea- 
fon. 

It maybe fuggefted, that if this or- 
der of fevers was produced by vege- 
table fubi'lanccs, it would appear 
equally every year at the fame feafons ; 
this objection I would obviate by ob- 
ferving, that there are fome vegetables 
which are not produced in plenty, but. 
once in two or three years ; befide, if 
the fame fubflances were prefent every 
year, it might require the concurrence 
of fevera! circiihiftances, fuch a3 a cer- 
tain degree of heat and moifhirc, to 
render the contagion active — (e.g.) 
intermhtents are not every year prev- 
alent alike, though the fource whence 
they fpring remains to all appearance 
the fame. 



for the MASSACHU 

F E M ALE S 

TO defcant on the degeneracy of 
the age, to difplay the reigning 
foibles of particular claffes, to mourn 
or frown at their predominance, is a 
talk which belongs to the rigid mo- 
ralifr, or preaching philofopher. 

To rave indifcriminately at the in- 
nocent indulgencies of individuals, 
to hurl at random, the envenomed 
(hafts cf malicious invective at the 
incautious brow of youthful levity, to 
rail inceffantly even at the pleafing 
(allies of female vivacity, calls for the 
crabbed temper of the marling cynick. 
His unenvied province let it be ; 
while the more brilliant theme of fe- 
male merit, fhall employ the milder 
pen of their friendly Bramin. But it 
while purfuing the pleafing office of a 
friend, he fhould perchance encroach 
on (lie lefs pleafing department of the 
monitor, let it be remembered, that 
their duties are fo intimately blended, 
that even the moft cautious attention, 
will fometimes confound them. Shall 
he not then, be pardoned, if while he 
admires that inherent graccfulnefc of 
perfon, that delicate feufibility of heart, 
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E V E R I T Y. 

that animated gaiety of temper, with 
which nature originally etnbcllifhed 
her faireft work cf creation, he fnouid 
pre fume mefl fincerely to condemn, 
that fupercilious deportment, that ill 
natured feverity, thofe malicious and 
indelicate farcafms, which fo awkard- 
Iv diflinguifli tlie manners and con- 
vcrfation of our modern beiles ? It is 
perverting the fyftem of female fubor- 
dination ; it is proftituting ihe very 
temper and constitution of tiic fex. 
Such was the original texture of the fe- 
male mind, fuch was its primary deli- 
cate tonf! ruction, that it gave birth on- 
ly to the moft refined fentiments. 'I he 
miftrefs of creation, when fhe moulded 
the fair mother of her fairer family, 
fearched for her richeft materials, a; - 
plied her riioft exqtiifite workmanfhip, 
and produced a being inimitably per- 
fect. Her heart was ftrung to the 
foft tones of love and companion ; 
her nerves were compofed of the moft 
delicate fibres, that they n 
to 'he tender impulfe or affection, and 
beat in unifen with the plaintive vok* 
of woe. The fair features cf her 

face 
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face were adapted to the fairer features 
of her mind. She was kindly com- 
miffioned to temper and foftcn the 
ruder features of unrefined man. F.v- 
eryvfoft emotion of her foul, every 
glance of her original temper, declares 
that flic was born to footh and allay 
the perplexities of life. How myfte- 
rioufly deranged is this generous fyf- 
tem of nature ! That the amiable mil- 
itant, by nature difciplined to refine 
the boiflerous fcenes of a tumultuous 
warfare, fhould betray her protector, 
fhould treacheroufly attempt to wield 
the inflruments of torture, again ft the 
very victim, whofe fuperiour Jlrengtb 
flic was born to reverence — how awk- 
ard, how difgufting the attempt ! 
That the amorous voice, infpired to 
breathe the tender accents of love, 
fhould drain itfelf to the rude din of 
reproach, or attempt the flirill tone of 
feverity, is like founding the fignal of 
war, on the love infpiring tabour, or 
mocking the harfti clangor of the 
trumpet with the foft drains of the 
lute. Every lovely feature is, dii'tort- 
cd, every nerve convulied, the whole 
fyflem ctifordeted, by an attempt fo 
completely difcoidant with its origi- 
nal ftructure. The weapons of fatire, 
when wielded by a female, are like 
the bow or the battle axe in the hand 
ct the untutored Amazon. Yet how- 
ever ungraceful the management of the 
weapons, however unbecoming tiie 
encounter, too often dees the female 
combatant, flalk from the field of bat- 
tle amid the flirill acclamations of her 
applauding (ex, crowned with the lau- 
rels of victory which the undiftin- 
guiftiing hand of blind admiration, is 
ever ready to beftow. Too often 
have I commiferated with my poor 
creft fallen friend, covered with dif- 
graceful wounds, weeping over his 
mangled reputation, wreathing with 
the torture of his feelings ; too often 
have I witneffed the deep inflicted poi- 
fonof female feverity, not to tremble 
at the miffiles of this formidable ene- 
my. Too oft have I been ftunned 
with the fliouts of their triumph at 
the blufhing torture of a confounded 
victim, not to dread an encounter with 
this mercilefs phalanx. The more 
harmlefs and inoffenfive the captive, 
the greater their triumph, the more 



relentlefs their torture. The amor< 
ous, unfufpecting gallant, is artfully 
decoyed by the foft long of the fyren, 
or the delulivc wiles of the forcerefs ; 
lulled into fecure repofe, by forae lir- 
cean draught of flattery, the attack is 
commenced, the blufhing victim is at 
length releafed, tortured, wounded, 
mangled, and difgraccd. 

Such is the ftrange female propen- 
sity of the prefent day. Such is the 
miftaken fort of our modern belles. 
Such is the deftructive murdering 
pejichant of the witty, the amiable 
Fatima. Fatima's perfon is almoft 
unexceptionable. Her heart I believe 
is pure, though perhaps a little tinc^ 
tured with the dark colouring of mal- 
ice. That her mind mi;.« t not be 
lie the animated exprellion of her 
countenance, nature originally be- 
ftowed on her a lively penetration, 
which by a good education has been 
improved into a moft iubtle fagacity, 
and generated a copious fund of hu- 
mor. Her tafte was refined by the 
very hand of nature. Yet, with all 
thefc alluring accomplishments, Fati- 
ma, though admired for her vivacity, 
cannot, I am purfuaded, boaft the ef- 
tcem of a tingle friend. By her in- 
difcrimate feverity, at lead apparent- 
ly malicious, the has fooliflily forfeit- 
ed her natural claim to the love and 
admiration of the world. Such is her 
infatuated propenfity for fatire, that 
the commencement of hoftilities is al- 
ways coeval with the commencement 
of intimacy. A friendly tender of the 
peaceful olive branch is to her the 
deadly fignal to unflieath the keen 
edged fword of fatire, which ftiefcorns 
to return to its fcabbard till glutted 
with the blood of her admirer's repu- 
tation, and the tender cord of union 
is forever fevered afunder. Such is 
her infatiable thirft for the applaufe 
of the witling, that fhe will not only 
facrifice the feelings of a friend, and 
torture his fenfibility by a barbarous 
and pub tick impeachment of characters, 
but will even defcend to the moft 
vulgar ribaldry, the moft indelicate 
allulions, merely to excite a fimpering 
fmile on the vacant brow, of paflive 
admiration. Should the humbled 
victim prefume to retort, the minifters 
of vengeance are marfhalled in her 
eyes, 
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in life ; or from their vaft pofief- 
fions. 

View ingratitude as the bafed of 
crimes, and of courfe the drongeft 
mark of a vicious character ; being af» 
fured, that in the bread where it 
reigns, no amiable quality ever did, 
or could dwell. Examine well the 
company you keep ; for not only 
their manners, but their principles, 
will foon become yours. Give no ear 
to (lander, becaufe when once your 
underdanding admits the baneful pot- 
ion, your tongue will infenfibly learn 
to difleminate it. 

Seeing mankind for the mod part 
are too little difpoled to candour and 
to compalllon, conceal your domedick 



or private misfortunes ; for your dif- 
c'oling them even to a fuppofed friend, 
may only fcrwe to unveil their flimfy 
pretences ; your very woes they may 
iniult ; knowing where you are eui- 
bai-raffed, they may increafe your era. 
barrafTments ; and maliciouflv or 
wantonly enlarge the wound, of which 
you have too eafily apprifed them. 

Whatever be the ufa^e you receive 
from others, never let hatred fettle in 
your heart ; avoid odentation, with 
every mean pleafure, and let temper- 
ance prelide over your every meal. 
Shun an inquifitive perfon $ keep 
much at home ; and prudently divide 
your time between aclion and contem- 
plation. 



to the EDITORS of the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I HAVE long wiflied that your medical department might coniift of Amer- 
ican papers. To accomplish this defire, I forward Dr. ^Smith's DifTertation, 
delivered at a late publick examination, Harvard Univerfity, for the degree 
of Bachelor in Phyfick. A. Z. 

A DISSERTATION) on the CAUSES and EFFECTS of SPASM in FEVERS ; 
pronounced by Mr. Nathan Smith, before the Prefident, Medical Profefors, 
and Governors of Harvard Univerfity, at Cambridge, July $th, i 790 j and ded- 
icated to the Rev. J. Jfillard, S. T. D. Praf. 

* I ''HAT there is a irricture of the circumdances. r. The quantity of 



extreme vefTels fituated on the 
furface of the body in the beginning 
of every febrile diforder, I Shall take 
ior granted. And in this differtation 
Shall endeavour to explain its caufes 
and effects. In order to do this, it 
will be necefTary firfl to take notice of 
fome of the laws of the animal econ- 
omy, on rthich it feems to depend. 

I. The fibres of all the foft parts 
of animals, while in health, are endu- 
ed with a certain eladick force : con- 
tinually endeavouring to contract 
them into lefs dimensions. 

The weight of the atmofphere may 
be confidered as a ccadjutant power 
to the natural contractility of the 
fibres. 

II. Other powers counteract the 
eladick force of the fibres, and keep 
them in a certain degree of distention. 

The didending power of ihe vafcu- 
lar fyflem (the part chiefly affected by 
fpafm in fevers) is the fluid contain- 
ed in it. The application of this to 
the extreme veflels depends on two 
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the fluid. 2. Its momentum. This 
lad depends on the action of the heart 
and arteries. 

III. If, as we believe, thefe two op- 
posing powers balance each other to a 
certain degree in a healthy date ; it is 
evident that in proportion as the dif- 
tending power is diminished ; the 
contraction of the vclfcls will prevail, 
and vice verfa. 

From thefe known properties of the 
animal economy, the caufes and ef- 
fects of fpafm in fevers may be ex- 
plained, and on this wife. 

The remote caufes of fevers being 
debilitating powers, when applied to 
the animal fydem, diminifh the ener- 
gy of the brain, and action of the heart 
and arteries, which depend on it. If 
the aclion of the heart and arteries be 
diminifhed, the blood will be propel- 
led with lefs force into the extreme 
vefTels on the furface of the body : and 
confequently in proportion to the di- 
minution of the momentum of the 
blood, will the cootradtility of the 
fibres, 
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fibres, affirted by the weight of the at- 
mofphere, prevail ; and bring thefe 
veflels into lefs compafs, and fo form 
what is called a fpafm. 

Hence it appears that the immedi- 
ate caufe of fpafm, is the contractil- 
ity of the fibres of the vafcular fyflem, 
in conjunction with the weight of the 
atmofphcre : the remote; whatever 
removes or diminilfces the diftending 
power of the fame. 

S E C T. II. 

I confider a ftri<5t«ire on the fur face 
of the body, as the caufe of reaction ; 
and account for it in the following 
manner. 

I. While the extreme veftels are 
contracted, they will not receive fo 
large a proportion of the blood as 
ufual. 

II. If there be a lefs proportion of 
blood in the extreme veflels, than is 
ufual with the fame perfon, and no 
evacuation from the fyftem has pre- 
ceded, there muft be a greater quan- 
tity in fome other part of the fyftem. 

III. There is no part of the fyftem, 
better calculated to receive a furcharge 
of blood, in confequence of any ob- 
fi ruction given to its free pafTage into 
other parts of the vafcular fyftem, 
than the brain ; which will appear 
evident from the confederation of the 
following circumftanccs. 

1. The arteries that fupply the 
brain with blood, have a fliort and di- 
rect conrfe from the heart to the 
head ; where they are fuddenly ram- 
ified in the fubftance of the brain. 

2. They are very large and inter- 
nal. 

3. The brain is not affected by the 
weight of the atinofpheie ; a circum- 



As the ftrcngth and motion of the"' 
fyftem in general, depends much 011 
the quantity of blood in the brain ; an 
increafed quantity circulating through 
it in a given time, will increafe the 
action of the arterial fyftem." 

This increafed action of the heart 
and arteries, is what is called reac- 
tion ; and appears to be the chief 
agent in the cure of fevers ; for if the 
veflels on the furface of the body are 
contracted, it will require a greater 
force to reftore them to their natur- 
al capacity,* than it did to retain 
them in that fituation, before they had 
been collapfed : this makes fome ad- 
ditional force in the action of the ar- 
terial fyftem abiolutely neceflary in 
the cure of fevers : and I think it 
may be obferved as a rule in practice, 
never to reduce the pulfe by bleeding, 
and other evacuations in the begin- 
ning of fevers, to as low a ftandard 
with refpect to force, as it was at 
with the fame perfon in time of health : 
on the other hand, this increafed ac- 
tion may need a check ; for when 
a fpafm has taken place, it cannot be 
removed inftantaneoufly : and while 
this flricturc remains, the blood has a 
peculiar determination to the brain 
and lungs ; which though fo neceflary 
in the cure of fevers, yet may be fo 
violent as to render thofe organs un- 
fit for the purpofes of life : mould it 
remain but a fhort time in this cater, 
by bleeding we may moderate the im- 
petus of the blood in thofe parts : 
while the actions of the arterial fyftem 
remain fufticiently ftrong, to over- 
come the fpafm, in a fafe and grad- 
ual manner. 

The due regulation of the action of 



fiance favourable to accumulation of the arterial fyftem, I apprehend re- 



blood in it 

From this view of the matter, it 
appears, that the refinance given to 
the motion of the blood, in its p.aflage 
through the extreme veflels, fituated 
on the furface of the body, throws a 
larger quantity upon the internal 
parts, and efpecially the brain. 



quires as much caution and judgment 
as any point in practice : and we 
ought particularly to be on our guard 
not to miftake quicknefs for ftrength 
in the pulfe : for it is the very reverie ; 
and nature often feems to endeavour 
to compenfate the want of ftrength, 
by frequency of pulfe. 

There 
* I once attended a patitnt exhaufted by a hectick fever, who when his diflblution ap- 
proached, defired to be taken out of bed ; but no fooner was he erect, fo that the weight 
of" the blood oppofed its paflage into the brain, than he became dead to all appearance ; 
but bein^; lai.l down apain lie revived : this was repeated feveral times, and always with 
the fame effect ! and I have no doubt but that if he had continued in an erect Dofture'. 

I,. ..,„.. u 1 - r. : 1 ^l^ n^n •... _/•*_! • 1 . ■ 1 . 1 . ,r . 



he would never have furvived the firft time of fatfltiOfc 3 
tal pofture, his life was preferred feveral hour*. 



but by being kept in an horizon- 
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There is a phenomenon in fevers 
which I think may be referred to the 
Ircad of reaction, or an operation of 
tiie Vis Medicatrix Natune : it is a 
preternatural quantity of bile, fecret- 
ed and poured into the alimentary ca- 
nal : this has by fome been looked 
upon as a part of the difeafe ; and 
confequently they have prefcribed 
methods to diflodge it : but I am fo 
far from thinking it an aggravating 
occurrence in fevers, that 1 believe it 
has a confiderable (hare in the cure : 
1 am led to this conclufion by the fol- 
lowing obfervation. 

i. Nature is commonly uniform, 
in oppofing the fame remedies, to the 
fame difeafe : And accordingly we 
find that a preternatural quantity of 
bile in the alimentary canal, is a pret- 
ty conftant attendant on fevers ; and 
fo far as we can judge, nearly in pro- 
portion to the debility and fpafm, 
which took place in the beginning of 
the diforder. 

2. The increafed quantity of bile, 
does not appear to cxift previous to 
the acceflion of fever : But fucceeds 
it : And is produced by a preternat- 
ural quantity of blood being thrown 
into the vena porta, in confequence 
of the fpafm of the extreme veflels. 

3. The medicines commonly em- 
ployed to evacuate bile, do not appear 
to produce their effect on the fyftem 
by doing fo : But in a very oppofite 
manner. Sicknefs and vomiting are 
common fymptoms in the beginning 
of fevers : And are often attributed to 
bile collected in the alimentary canal : 
In order to evacuate it, emeticks are 
often prefcribed, and they are com- 
monly fuccefsful in curing the fymp- 
toms : But that they do it by evacu- 
ating bile is very doubtful : For we 
do not find that they are more effec- 
tual when much bile is evacuated by 
them, than when little or none is 
brought up : This has been remark- 
ed by different authors. Befide if the 
action of emeticks is attended to, I 
believe it will appear, that they are 
not well calculated to leftbn the quan- 
tity of bile in the alimentary canal : 
J-or the agitation and comprefiioii 



which the liver undergoes, in the op- 
eration of puking, while it is fur- 
charged with blood, muft necetfanly 
increafe the fecretion of bile, fufifr 
ciently to compenfue for any final t 
quantity, which may be evacuated by 
the emetic. 

"4. From the analogy, bile has to 
other bitters, it fliould feem that in- 
ftead of caufmg ficknefs, it would cure 
it : Other bitters have this effect : 
And we have known the bile of fome 
animals, when given as a medicine, to 
operate in this manner. 

Upon trie whole, I am inclined to 
think, that emeticks do not produce 
their good effects in the cure of fe- 
vers, by evacuating bile : Nor by 
their immediate action on the fto- 
mach, without its afliflance : But by 
applying ihe bile, to a larger fur face 
of the alimentary canal ; and efpeci- 
ally by bringing it into the ftomach. 
which has a greater connection with 
the fyftem in general, than any other 
organ, they remove the ficknefs ; and 
by means of the fympathy between 
the ftomach and furface of the body, 
they determine the blood into the ex- 
treme veflels; and have a confiderable 
effect: in reftoring them to their nat- 
ural flate. In like manner, 1 imagine 
naufeafing dofes of emetics produce 
their effect, viz. by inverting the pe- 
riftaltick motion of the duodenum and 
ftomach, they bring the bile into the 
ftomach, £rc. 

After all, I would not be under- 
flood to mean that the bile never 
errs either in quantity or quality ; On 
the contrary, 1 am convinced that it 
does, but do not think, that this is 
the cafe, fo often, as fome would have 
us believe : For though the bile may 
be very different, both in quantity 
and quality, in difeafe, from what it 
is inheallh ; yet this change is a- 
dapted to the cure of the difeafe ; 
and the bile anfwers the exigencies 
of the animal economy better than it 
would, if it fiiould remain in its healthv 
ftate, under the fame circumftances 0/ 
the fyftrm in general. 

''To be concluded. ) j 
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On Revenge and Cruelty. 



A Dissertation on REVENGE and CRUELTY. 



REVENGE and cruelty arc palfions 
of near alliance to one another, 
and are, beyond doubt, the mod bale 
and abject, as well as the moft detef- 
table of all vices. 

The firtt ot thefe, in whatever falfe 
lights the foul may view ir (for men 
too often endeavour to gild it over 
with the borrowed names of honour, 
magnanimity, and courage) is, in real- 
ity, ever the child of cowardice alone, 
in the moll weak and fervile minds ; 
and the latter in itfelf is fo truly bi ut- 
ifh, and fo univerfally hateful, that 
the general content of the world has 
in ali ages agreed, in compliment to 
our nature, to call it inhumanity. 

The valiant and generous mind 
cont< mns thefe favage pafiions, difdain- 
ing even to know what revenge is ; 
and the greater} of all inftruclors has 
taught us, that true greatnefs of foul 
confitls not in revenging ourfelves of, 
but in doing good to our enemies : 
and it is worthy obfervation, that the 
created men of the world have ever 
been of the fame opinion, and Jlex- 
andcr and Cafar, Epaminondas and Set- 
f>io, with a long etcetera of heroes, 
have, by mere innate virtue and no- 
blenefs of foul, been taught to obey 
this precept as firstly as if they had 
, heard it from the mouth of the divine 
teacher. 

Cruelty is the vice of cowards on- 
ly ; the man of true courage meets, 
with open force, his refitting enemy ; 
but no fooner has he conquered, and 
Ices him proflrate, unrefifting, and at 
his mercy, but he exerts and puts in 
act that mercy which is ever the cha- 
radreriftick of great minds ; and, in- 
flead of butchering him, will tear off 
his own garment to tie up the wounds 
he had before made. 

True courage is itfelf an amiable 
virtue ; and as, with regard to reli- 
gion, thofe, who will not be at the 
pains of living up to its precepts, of- 
ten put on hypocrify in the place of 
it — fo the coward, not daring to tread 
the paths of this honourable quality, 
makes maffacre and murder his pre- 
tence to it. Fear is the true parent of 
cruelty. Civil wars arc, of all others, 
ever the moil bloodv, becaufe they are 



carried on by perfons who are each 
in conftant terror of his neighbour ; 
and tyrants are bloody, merely becaufe 
they fear : It is their general terror 
alone that makes them the general 
butchers of their people. Mauritius, 
who weil knew the human mind in 
this relpect, when he was told that 
Phocas had a defign to kill him, en- 
quired what was the caufe, and who 
and what the perfon ? and on Philip's 
telling him, That he was a mean per- 
foo, and a known coward, anfwered, 
Then I wonder not that he is cruel, 
and a murderer ! 

It is eafy to conceive, from the na- 
ture of caufes and effects, that this 
favage temper cannot be long cxercifed 
without bringing on, one way or o- 
ther, the deftrucYion of the perfon 
whoispoffefTed with it. Revenge is, to 
him who is podeffed with it, a conti- 
nual angui/h, and an excruciating pain ; 
it is an eating canker at the heart, a 
biting plague that gnaws and incef- 
fantly preys upon the very foul. The 
revengeful man wears in his bread a 
torment greater than any he can in- 
flict on the perfon his malice aims at 
the deftruclion of, and has often the 
additional mifcry to fee his enemv 
finding in eafe and fecurity, while his 
own heart is burning and torn to pieces 
within him for the mifcarriages of his 
defigns againfl him. 

Let us put even the bed face pof- 
fible upon the defigns ot the revenge- 
ful man, and they will not then appear 
other than mifery to a wife or difin- 
terefied perfon. The means of re- 
venge are generally flow, tirefome, and 
uncertain ; and theexecution difficult, 
painful, and dangerous. If he fuc- 
ceeds, the confequence is, often, that 
lie mud be a vagabond for life after- 
wards, a torment to himfelf from the 
flings of his own confcicnce, and ei- 
ther an eternal wanderer, with the 
dread of juftice at his heels, or acurfe 
to his friends, if there are any fuch, 
in the continual care of hiding him 
from it. This is the befl face that 
revenge wears ; but we are to confi- 
der, that it much more frequently 
happens, that its plots mifcarrv, or 
the mifcluef intended by the revenge, 

ful 
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